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TRIUMPHAL ARCH AT PALMYRA. 


Tue site of Palmyra was unknown in Eu- 
rope, and had long been supposed to be irrevo- 
cably lost, when, in 1670, some English mer- 
chants at Aleppo heard the Bedouins talk 
much of extensive ruins existing in the desert 
east of that city, and resolved to acquaint 
themselves with their position and character: 
but they fell into the hands of Arabs on the 
the way, who robbed them, and prevented 
their proceeding. In the year 1694, however, 
they made a new and successful attempt. 
They appear to have been men of intelli- 
gence and taste, and had visited Italy and 
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Greece. They described the ruins as the most 
numerous they had seen, with the Euphra- 
tes beyond them, and a tract of level country, 
reaching to the horizon, without the appear- 
ance of any living thing. Theaspect of these 
ruins is said to be quite peculiar, as they 
consist almost wholly of a multitude of ele- 
gant Corinthian columns, uninterrupted by 
walls, and extending so far as to be almost 
undistinguishable. 

Strabo, remarks the Magazin Pittoresque, 
makes no mention of that city; but Pliny 
thus describes it: Palmyra is remarkable for 
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its sifWation, its rich territory and its pleasant 
streams of water. It is surrounded on all 
sides by a vast desert, which separates it from 
the rest of the world, and it has preserved its 
independence against Rome and the Parthians, 
whose great care it is, When they are at war, 
to engage it in their interest. 

It is remarkable that the Turks call the 
city Tedmor, or the city of Palm Trees, which 
is the name given it by Solomon, its founder, 
with the slight change of a vowel, which is 
often nothing in an eastern language. 
mains of the original city have been discov- 
ered. The wonderful profusion of columns, 
many of which present long ranges, reaching 
almost to the horizon, are all of the beautiful 
Corinthian style prevalent among the Romans 
about three hundred years before the reign of 
Diocletian, the faults of which are, that there 
is a surplus of ornament, and a want of vari- 
ety. 

Little is known of Palmyra after its founda- 
tion until the death of Alexander and the 
time of Selucus Nicator, under whom, and 
the other Selucide, it became very important. 

Under the Romans it experienced great vi- 
cissitudes, after a long period of prosperity. 
Odenat, the last Prince of Palmyra, was as- 
sociated with Gallienus, in his conquests in 
Persia. He was succeeded by his widow, the 
celebrated Zenobia, whose minister was the 
philosopher Longinus. She was the most 
distinguished queen of her times, but said to 
be addicted to the enjoyments of the tabie. 
In the year 270 of our era, she was conquered 
by Aurelian and taken to Rome, to grace 
his triumph; while her minister, notwith- 
standing his exalted station and learning, was 
put to death for having dictated the letter in 
which she refused submission to the relent- 
less enemy. Few practices more strongly dis- 
play the seifish, tyrannical and implacable 
character of Romans, than that of dragging in 
triumphal procession through the streets of 
their city, across the Forum and up the Capi- 
toline Hill, the victims of their insatiable love 
of power and plunder. Zenobia is one of the 
multitude of heart-broken wretches—widows 
and orphans—-whom the traveller at Rome 
has to recal, as he visits the forum, and 
wishes to see the end of that spiritual des- 
potism, which is in some respects more wide- 
ly spread and more ruinous. 

Most of the remains of Palmyra are unas- 
signable to definite buildings, owing to the 
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remarkable predominance of columns, and the 
fall of many of them. Among the few edi- 
fices, plans and designs of which have been 
traced out, is the triumphal arch represented 
in our print. Thisstructure, whose light and 
graceful effect may be partly perceived in its 
present dilapidated state, stands at one end of 
a splendid colonnade, which Volney describes, 
comparing it to *‘ rows of trees, extending so 
far as to appear in the distance like mere 
lines drawn upon the ground.” This colon- 
nade is 1300 French toises in length, and ter- 
minates at the monument of Jamblicus, while 
in the middle are several large pedestals once 
supporting other columns. 

But the largest distinguishable edifice of 
the city is the Temple of the Sun, which ap- 
pears to have been adorned with the greatest 
splendors of Corinthian architecture. A dou- 
ble row of columns surrounded a fine square, 
within which stood the temple with two fa- 
cades, Which bear a remarkable resemblance 
to that of the Louvre, except that the columns 
are not coupled. Around it is a peristyle of 
forty-one columns. 

Among the mass of ruins extending far on 
the right and the left of the long colonnade, 
are those of later buildings, the habitations, 
mosques and churches of Mahommedans and 
Christians; and every spectator must feel, at 
the view, some of those impressions which 
the history and condition of Palmyra made 
on the mind of Volney, whom they incited to 
compose his celebrated work on the “ Ruins 
of Nations.” An American traveller, how- 
ever, and an American reader, better taught 
the wisdom and the will of God, than even 
the scholars of Europe, who are generally lit- 
tle acquainted with the Scriptures, will draw 
very different conclusions, and experience 
very different feelings from many of those to 
which he has given utterance. 

The City of Bagdad. 
From “ Keppel’s Journey in 1824.” 

A traveller, coming by water from Busso- 
rah, is likely to be much struck with Bagdad 
on his first arrival. Having been for some 
time past accustomed to see nothing buta 
desert—there being no cultivation on that 
side of the city by which he arrives—he does 
not observe any change that would warn him 
of his approach to a populous city. He con- 
tinues winding up the Tigris, through all its 
numerous head-lands, when this once renown- 


ed city of gardens bursts suddenly on his 
sicht. Its first view justifies the idea that he 
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is approaching the residence of the renowned 
Caliph, Haroun Alraschid, in the height of 
its splendor; a crowd of early associations 
rushes across his mind, and seems to reduce 
to reality scenes which, from boyish recollec- 
tions, are so blended with magic and fairy 
lore, that he may for a moment imagine him- 
self arrived at the city of the Enchanters. 

Bagdad is surrounded by a battlemented 
wall; the part towards the palace, as was 
the case in ancient Babylon, is ornamented 
with glazed tiles of various colors. ‘The 
graceful minarets and the beautiful shaped 
domes of the mosques are sure to attract his 
eye. One or two of these are gaudily deco- 
rated with glazed tiles of blue, white, and 
velluw, which, formed into a mosaic of flow- 
ers, reflect the raysof the sun. ‘The varie- 
gated foliage of the trees of these numerous 
gardens, which most probably have given the 
name to the city, serve asa beautiful back- 
ground to the picture. Thus far the travel- 
ler is allowed to indulge his reverie; but, on 
entering the walls, his vision is dispelled. 

The walls are of mud: the streets, which 
are scarcely wide enough to allow two per- 
sons to pass, are so empty that he could al- 
most fancy that the inhabitants had died of 
the plague. He looks upwards: two dead 
walls meet his eyes; he now enters the ba- 
zaar, and finds that he has no reason to com- 
plain of want of population: a mass of dirty 
wretches render his road almost impassable ; 
with some difficulty, he jostles through a suc- 
cession of narrow cloistered passages, travers- 
ing each other at right angles; the light, 
which is admitted by holes a foot in diameter 
from the top, gives to the sallow features of 
the crowd below a truly consumptive appear- 
ance, agreeing well with the close, unwhol- 
some smell of bad ventilation. The traveller, 
by this time, has seen sufficient to cure him 
of the dreams of earlier I:fe ; and on arriving 
at his destination, he makes a woful compari- 
son between the reality of the scenes and the 
picture imagination had drawn. Such, or 
nearly such, was the impression made by my 
first arrival at Bagdad. 

The interior of a house is much more com- 
fortable than its outward appearance would 
lead you to expect. The residence of Aga 
Saikas Js not a bad specimen of this; it con- 
sists of a succession of square courts, sur- 
rounded by galleries, each forming a distinct 
habitation. In the outer court is a room, or 
rather a recess, forming three sides of a 
square, and open towards the front; this, in 
Persia, is called the Dufter Khoneh (office) 
where the ordinary business of the day is 
transacted. ‘The second court is somewhat 
larger, but of a similar structure, in which is 
also a recess; this is the audience room. 
From the galleries are partitioned several 
rooms, some of which we occupied, having 
Windows opening to the court, formed of 
small diamond-shaped panes of glass of every 
color, and disposed in various fantastic shapes. 
lhe interior of these chambers is decorated 
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in the same style; the ceiling is composed 
of a kind of trellice-work, describing flowers 
of diflerent colors. The walls are formed 
into small arched recesses, of the Arabesque 
order, and are gilded in a gaudy manner. 
The number of these courts is increased ac- 
cording to the size of the house—the inner- 
most always comprising the harem, or wo- 
men’s apartments. The few windows that 
look towards the street are covered with a 
frame of lattice-work. During the warm 
weather, the inhabitants sleep on bedsteads 
placed on the roofs, which are flat and sur- 
rounded by parapet walis. As some of the 
roofs are more elevated than others, those 
occupying the highest can observe the women 
who dwell in the lower apartments; but a 
stranger will think well before he indulges 
his curiosity, as a Turk would feel himself 
justified in sending a ball through the head of 
his prying neighbor. : 





FOREIGN TRAVELS. 


Greece in 1844: or, a Greek’s Return to his 
Native Land~—a narrative, edited by Tueo- 
poRE Dwicut, Jr. . 


Cuapter VIII. 


The Palace of King Otho.—Intercourse 
with the people.—Their feelings towards 
Americans. — Reason for my wish to visit 
Euboea.—Ancient name preserved.—Prepara- 
tions and departure.— The plain of Mara- 
thon.—The ancient battle and monument.— 
Reflections. 


[ took a walk to the Palace of Otho, which 
is spoken of as one of the most splendid in 
Europe. It is built on a gentle eminence 
about half a mile west of the foot of the Ac. 
ropolis, towards which it fronts. It is of 
white marble, taken chiefly from neighboring 
ruins, and partly from a quarry, and has a 
fine garden in the rear, extending far towards 
the base of the mountain. The garden is en- 
closed with a high paling, through which we 
could see grounds beautifully laid out, and 
decorated with native and foreign trees and 
shrubs. Among them were many plants in 
bloom, and orange trees laden with fruit. 
Towards the end the ground becomes oroken 
and hilly ; and there the beauties of nature 
are studiously imitiated, without leaving tra- 
ces of art. Wild woods and thickets occupy 
a great part of the surface, and everything 
appears as untrained and neglected as in an 
American forest. 

While I devoted the days chiefly to obser- 
vations on the city and its environs, my eve- 
nings were partly occupied with agreeable 
intercourse with the families of my friends. 
In the conversations I held with various per- 
sons, of different ages, sexes, stations and bu- 
siness, I found myself led, by the curious in- 
quiries of some of them, back to the land I had 
so lately left. Many questions were started 
respecting the government, state of society, 
manners and customs of the United States; 
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and I was repeatedly drawn into minute de- 
scriptions of those points in which this coun- 
try differs from my own; for, as might natu- 
rally be presumed, there was no small diffi- 
culty in making the facts appear as plain to 
them, as experience and observation had made 
them known to me. 

How people could govern themselves, 
choose and furnish their own rulers, and then 
submit to those they had chosen, seemed a 
mystery to most of those | conversed with on 
the subject, at least when they first began to 
consider it. Some appeared to have more 
distinct and practical views of the matter, and 
soon imbibed them; and from such the excla- 
mation sometimes broke forth: ‘* Why can 
we not have such government 2?” A conclu- 
sion, however, in which they generally con- 
curred was, that the mass of the Greeks are 
decidedly unprepared for such a state of 
things. All thought it an admirable system, 
wherever practicable, and one plainly promis- 
ing great advantages. 

The advanced state of the arts often en- 
gaged the attention of my auditors; and I 
was sometimes taxed with queries not a little 
difficult clearly to answer. 

But the subject which perhaps most tre- 
quently came up to view, and elicited the 
most remark, was the benevolence displayed 
by the Americans in their great philanthropic 
operations. This was naturally brought up 
to view by the missionary school of Mr. and 
Mrs. Hill, supported in Athens for some years 
by the Protestant Episcopal Church of the 
United States. It is a very useful and de- 
servedly popular institution, but, I found, was 
regarded with some jealousy by numbers of 
well-meaning and pretty intelligent persons. 
Without finding any fault with its plan or 
operations, they occasionally cast a shadow 
of suspicion over the objects it had in view. 
I found their jealousy arose from the difh- 
culty they had in attributing to its founders 
disinterested motives. How could foreigners, 
at such a distance, be induced to send money 
and teachers to educate children whom they 
had never seen, and never expected to see, 
merely for the sake of doing them good? It 
required much conversation, the use of many 
arguments, and especially the statement of 
many facts, to convince them that such feel- 
ings existed. 

Two of the members of our family were 
absent: my father and one of my sisters. The 
former had gone to our former residence—the 
town of Vathy, in the island of Samos, to 
attend to the management of his property, 
which he still possessd, and was to remain 
some time longer. My sister had married, 
and her husband was a resident of Kyme, a 
town on the farther side of Eubea. That 
island, which has been called Negropont in 
modern times, stretches along the eastern 
coast of Greece for one hundred and twenty 
miles. Although I was assured by my friends 
that the way was rough and laborious, the 
accommodations indifferent, and the season 
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one of the most unfavorable for travellers, I 
felt a strong desire to see all the family before 
my return, and resolved to visit both Samos 
and Eubea. 

I remark that the latter island is sometimes 
called Negropont. This name is often appli- 
ed by foreigners—at least, by foreign books ; 
but, as far as I had opportunity to judge, it is 
not used by my countrymen. I always heard 
it called Eubcea, (pronounced Ey-véa.) Ne- 
gropont is said to have been formed by a 
strange corruption, or set of corruptions, from 
Euripus, the ancient name of the strait which 
lies between this island and the main land. 
But little intercourse, I understood, was held 
between Athens and Eubma, owing to the 
roughness of the land and the thinness of the 
population. Travellers, however, were not 
unfrequently arriving and departing, usually 
in small parties; and the mail goes, if I re- 
collect, once a week. There are no roads, 
properly so called, but only paths, made by 
the few horses which tread them. 

_Eubcea was celebrated for its fertility in an- 
cient times, and the value of its productions. 
The people were among the earliest naviga- 
tors of Greece, and founded most of the cities 
of Ionia, which they could have reached bya 
short voyage to the west. From what little 
is known of these things, it seems very proba- 
ble that the-island was colonized by the Phe- 
nicians, as Strabo intimates. Homer calls 
the island Euboea, but always names the in- 
habitants Abantes. 

There is no general history belonging to 
the island, because it was divided into seve- 
ral independent republics. The principal of 
these, Chalcis, was conquered by Athens, in 
a sudden incursion, made soon after the ex- 
pulsion of the Pisistratides. The pretext was, 
that the Chalcidians had assisted her ene- 
mies, the Beotians. Six thousand Athenian 
soldiers were then thought necessary to keep 
that city, but were soon withdrawn, on the 
approach of a Persian army. ‘The whole is!- 
and, however, was long subject to Athens, 
and were reduced toa state of degradation, 
in spite of several attempts to throw off the 
yoke. The Spartans, Beotians and Macedo- 
nians have, in turn, disputed with the Athe- 
nians the possession of Eubaa. 

Eubaa was early in the revolt against 
Turkish oppression. In 1821, the inhabitants 
followed the example of the other great isl- 
ands, headed by my native Samos; and vari- 
ous acts of importance took place here in the 
course of the war. 

From 1824 to 1826 the island was in un- 
disputed possession of the Turks, when the 
French Philhellene, Colonel Favier, at the 
head of 1300 of his foreign disciplined corps 
and 600 Greeks, proceeded from Athens to 
try the force of skill and civilized warfare 
against the barbarous invaders. It was ata 
very critical period, for misfortunes had de- 
pressed the hopes of Greece, and a favorable 
impression would be given by success in a 
new quarter. They landed at the southern 
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end of the island, but were soon overpowered 
by the Turkish forces, and barely escaped by 
the aid of vessels sent from Egina. 

Such is, in brief, a sketch of two portions 
of the history of the country I was preparing 
to traverse—presenting nothing very promi- 
nent or definite, connected with ancient times, 
to give me peculiar interest. I naturally, 
however, looked forward to my journey, as 
one likely to yield me some fatigue and pri- 
vations; but, at the same time, the antici- 
pated pleasure of seeing more of my country 
and my countrymen, and of meeting my 
friends, almost banished the thought of hara- 
ship from my mind. 

The road was an important one at several 
epochs of the late war. Col. Favier passed 
here in 1826, at the head of his disciplined 
corps, eager to prove the superiority of civil- 
ized warfare, but was unsuccessful in his at- 
tempts on Eubeea. Through this region, Kiu- 
tahi Pacha kept up a communication with the 
sea, in 1827, until the road was occupied by 
the Greeks, and his supplies intercepted. 

One of my brothers, who was to accom- 
pany me, made the arrangements necessary. 
A man was hired to furnish us with horses, 
we being expected to pay for our food and 
lodging. ‘This man made it his business to 
conduct travellers to the eastern coast of 
Eubcea on these conditions, and made frequent 
journeys. At the hour appointed, we found 
a number of other persons prepared to accom- 
pany us, with the prospect of a pleasant party. 
One was an Ejirenodikes, or judge of the 
peace, recently appointed for the town of La- 
lia,in Macedonia. We had also a gentleman 
and his son returning home, and several mer- 
chants on journies of speculation. Our guide 
was an old man, but hale, active and good 
natured. He engaged in the business with 
liveliness and zeal; and after he had seen us 
all mounted, and given the word to start, he 
set off on foot without a murmur or a frown, 
and soon struck up a song. It was one of 
the numerous patriotic poems current during 
the war, in which I learned he had borne a 
long and active part. At the return of peace, 
he had left the army, and devoted him- 
self to his honest but laborious occupation. 
Through the whole journey we found him in- 
telligent, active, friendly, and cheerful; and, 
whenever other means failed, he often resort- 
ed to his vocal powers to beguile the time. 

At length we discovered a small plain, per- 
haps two miles in extent, with hills on both 
sides and reaching to the shore, where we 
saw only a few scattering farm-houses. The 
surface seemed slightly irregular, and no strik- 
ing object appeared to fix the attention; but 
it was the plain of Marathon! How interest- 
ing aspot! What event is there in the his- 
tory of Athens, or even of Greece, better cal- 
culated to excite the interest, and to connect 
a pleasing recollection with a scene? From 
childhood we are excited by it, and the im- 
pression continues through life. The charac- 
ter of Alcibiades, as presented to us, is so 
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pure as to impart unmingled admiration. The 
estimation in which he was held by his fel- 
low generals was such that they voluntarily 
resigned to him their power ; and he received 
and exercised it in such a manner as fully to 
satisfy their confidence, and to reflect honor 
upon their judgment as well as their patri- 
olism. 

The defence made by the Athenians, their 
immovable perseverance and final victory, do 
not sy ter to have been owing to a brutali- 
zing education, like that of Sparta, but a fixed 
and indomitable resolution, produced by the 
love of their country. Who has not read the 
story with enthusiasm, however distant from 
the scene, and however unconnected with 
the race who were actors init? Who then 
can wonder that I should have experienced 
feelings of a peculiar character, while over- 
looking the very waters where the Persian 
fleet rode at anchor, the sands on which it 
landed its innumerable and splendid hosts, 
the ground on which they advarced to over- 
whelm the little army of Greeks, the pass 
where the defenders stood so manfully to 
guard the approach to their city, and chang- 
ed the Persian cry of vaunting and defiance to 
that of fear and retreat? It certainly cannot 
appear strange that any one should feel an 
unusual thrillahrough his heart, who, in such 
a place, remembers that that country and his 
country is again free—that its citizens ac- 
knowledge him as a brother, humble and un- 
distinguished as he may be. 

In the time of Pausanias, as he informs us, 
“the barrow of the Athenians” was “on the 
plain ; and on it,” he continues, “ are pillars 
bearing the names of the good. There is 
another of the Plateans and slaves; and a 
distant monument of Miltiades, the com- 
mander,”’ &c. 

The following eloquent passage, from De- 
mosthenes, containing an affecting appeal on 
the principles of those who fell on this field, 
may be appropriately introduced in this place. 

‘“‘ But it is not, it is not that you have sin- 
ned, O men of Athens, in incurring labors for 
the freedom and safety ofall. No; by those 
of your ancestors who exposed themselves 
before you at Marathon, and those who stood 
in array at Platea, and those who fought on 
the fleet at Salamis, and those who lie buried 
at Artemis, and many other good men in the 
graves of their own people, all of whom were 
likewise interred by the country, being deem- 
ed worthy of the honor.” 





Indian Gods, or Shingaba=Wossins. 
From Schoalcraft's Oneota. 


The native tribes, who occupy the borders 
of the great lakes, are very ingenious in con- 
verting to the uses of superstition, such mass- 
es of loose rock, or boulder stones, as have 
been fretted by the action of water into shapes 
resembling the trunks of human bodies, or 
other organic forms. 

There appears, at all times, to have been a 
ready disposition to turn such masses of rude 
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naiural sculpture, so to call them, to an idola- 
trous use; as Well as a most ingenious tact, 
in aiding the effect of the natural resemblance, 
by dots or dabs of paint, to denote eyes, and 


Number 3 was brought to the office of the 
Indian agent at Michiimackinac in 1839, and 
placed among objects of analagous interest to 
visiters. It consisted of a portion of a vein 
or mass of gneiss or granite, in which the 
quartzy portion predomiuated, and had, by its 
superior hardness, resisted the elemental ac- 
tion. The mode of the formation of such 
masses is very well known to geologists, re- 
sulting in almost every case, from the une- 
qual degree of hardness of various parts of 
a mass, submitted to an equakforce of attri- 
tion, such as is ordinarily given by the up- 
heaving and rolling foree of waves on a 
lake, or ocean beach. To the natives, who 
are not prone to reason from cause to eftlect, 
such productions appear wonderful. All that 
is past comprehension, or wonderful, is attri- 
buted by them to the supernatural agency of 
spirits. The hunter or warrior, who is tra- 
velling along the coast, and finds one of these 
self-sculptured stones, is not sure that it is not 
a direct interposition of his God, or Manito, 
in his favor. He is habiiually a believer in 
the most subtle forms of mysterious power, 
which he acknowledges to be often delegated 
to the native priests, or necromancers. He is 
not staggered by the most extraordinary 
stretch of fancy, in the theory of the change 
or transformation of animate into manimate 
objects, and vice versa. All things, ‘in hea- 
ven and earth,’’ he believes to be subject to 
this subtle power of metamorphosis. But, 
whatever be the precise operating cause of 
the respect he pays to the imitative rolled 
stones, which he calls Shmgaba-wossins, and 
also by the general phrase of Muz-in-in-a- 
wun, or images, he is not at liberty to pass 
them without hazarding something, in his 
opinion, of his chance of success in life, or the 
fortune of the enterprize in hand. 

If the image be small, it is generally taken 
with him and secreted in the neighborhood of 
his lodge. If Jarge and too heavy for this 
purpose, it is set up on the shore, generally 
in some obscure nook, where an offering of 
tobacco, or something else of less value, may 
be made Zo it, or rather ¢hrough it, to the spirit. 

In 1820 one of these stones (No. 2.) was 
met by an expedition of the government sent 
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other features, or by rings of red ochre, around 
their circumference, by way of ornament. 

In the following figures, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, some 
of these masses are represented. 





Indian Idols. 


north, that year, for the purpose of interior 
discovery and observation, at the inner Thun- 
der Bay island, in Lake Huron. It was a 
massy stone, rounded, with a comparatively 
broad base and entablature, but not otherwise 
remarkable. It was set up, under a tree on 
the island, which was small, with the wide 
and clear expanse of the lake in plain view. 
The island was one of those which were re- 
garded as desert, and was probably but seldom 
stopped at. It was, indeed, litthe more than 
a few acres of boulders and pebbles, accumu- 
lated on a limestone reef, and bearing a few 
stunted trees and shrubs. The water of the 
lake must, in high storms, have thrown its 
spray over this imaged stone. It was, im fine, 
one of those private places which an Indian 
might be supposed to have selected for his 
secret worship. 

In No. 3, is figured an object of this kind, 
which was found in 1832, in the final ascent 
to the source of the Mississippi, on the right 
cape, in ascending this stream into lac Tra- 
verse—at the distance of about 1000 miles 
above the falls of St. Anthony. I landed at 
the point to see it, having heard, from my in- 
terpreter, that such an object was set up and 
dedicated to some unknown Manto there. 
lt was a pleasant level posnt of land shaded 
with trees, and bearing luxuriant grass and 
wild shrubbery and flowers. In the middle 
of this natural parterre the stone was placed, 
and was overiopped by this growth, and thus 
concealed by it. A ring of red paint eneircled 
it, at the first narrowed point of its circum- 
ference, to give it the resemblance of a hu- 
man neck; and there were some rude dabs 
to denote other features. The Indian is not 
precise in the matter of proportion, either in 
his drawing, or in his attempts at statuary. 
He seizes upon some minute and characteris- 
lic trait, Which is at once sufficient to denote 
the species, and he is easily satisfied about the 
rest. ‘Thus a simple cross, with a strait line 
from shoulder to shoulder, and a dot, or cir- 
cle above, to serve for a head, is the symbol 
of the human frame ; and without any adjunct 
of feet, or hands, it could not have been mis- 
taken for anything else—certainly for any 
other objct in the animal creation. 
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Sketch of Geographical Discoveries. 
From the Encyclopedia Americana. 

The first germs of geography are contained 
in the Mosaic records, and book of Joshu 
(1400 B. C.); in Homer, Hesiod (1000 B. C.)% 
Herodotus and Aristotle (444 and 320); Han- 
no, among the Carthaginians (440); (Res- 
pecting these works, see the modern critical 
geographers, Rennel, Gosselin, Mannert, Voss, 
&e.). Polybius, Hipparehus, Artemidorus, 
added, 300 years afterwards, new accounts of 
travels; Juba, king of Mauritania, described 
Lybia as it was in the age of Augustus, and 
Strabo (A. D. 10,) collected all former dis- 
coveries in a comprehensive work. The same 
thing was done by Pomponius Mela (A. D.50), 
and, twenty years afterwards, by the indus- 
trious Pliny. Under the emperor Adrian, Ar- 
rian described Lybia; and Marinus of Tyre, 
in Pheenicia, (150,) with his cotemporary 
Ptolemy, fixed, with much more exaciness, 
the situation of places. After them, geogra- 
phy ceased to be scientifically cultivated for 
upwards of a thousand years; but the know- 
ledge of particular countries gained much by 
excellent books of travels; for instance, those 
of Pausanias (170), Agathemer (200), Mar- 
cianus of Heraclea (200), and Agathodw#mon. 
To this time, also, probably belongs the Table 
of Peutinger (q. v.) All that was learned 
from the migrations of the German tribes, and 
from the crusades, was collected by the fa- 
thers of the church, from whose (ohen ficti- 
ious) narrations, an Egyptian monk, Cosmas, 
commonly called Indop/eustes (Indus naviga- 
tor), though he did not personally go beyond 
Ethiopia, compiled his Christian Topography 
456). About two centuries afterwards, lived 
ihe geographer of Ravenna (Sprengel calls 
him Guido, but this is only a corruption of 
his popular name, for he was a Goth), whose 
ceography we know only from the careless 
abridgement of Galadro. Several instances 
of maps now occur. The map of Charle- 
magne was a silver tablet. Besides these 
Christian geographers, there were the Arab 
Writers. Wahad and Abuzeid travelled 
through the eastern countries of Asia, and 
have left descriptions of their travels (851 
—877). Abu Ishak published (9:0) his trav- 
els from Khorazin to Sina. Maesudi Koth- 
beddin of Cairo described (947) the most cel- 
ebrated kingdoms of the three ;arts of the 
world which were then known, under the 
lille of Gilded Meadow, and the Mine of 
Precious Stones. 

In the year 980, Ibu Haukal gave a de- 
scription principally of the Mohammedan 
countries, About 1140, appeared the travels 
of Almagrurim (the wanderer), and in 1153, 
ippeared the celebrated Nubian geographer, 
the Sherif Edrisi. We ought to mention, 
moreover, the travels of the Jew, Benjamin of 
‘udela, of the Syrian, Ibu al Wardi, and the 
Persian Hambullah, from 1160 to 1240. Ruis- 
Sroeck ~(Rubriquis), a Monrite of Brabant, 
‘ravelled, as ambassados from St. Louis to the 
great Mogul, through the chief part of central 
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Asia, and has left an account of the most in- 
teresting of his adventures. 

Almost twenty years after Ruisbroeck, in 
1177, Marko Polo of Venice travelled through 
all Asia to Cathay (China). Fifty years af- 
terwards, Abulfeda, prince of Hannah, in 
Syria, wrote his geographical work, Descrip- 
tion of the Inhabited Earth. In 1390, the 
brothers Zeno of Venice made a journey to 
the north, which one of their descendants 
has described. At this time, there also ap- 
peared several maps by the Persian Nassir 
Eddin, by Picigno, Mart. Sanudo, Andrea Bi- 
anco, Benineasa, Boselli, Brazl, Behaim, and 
Ulug Beg, a grandson of Tamerlane, in Sa- 
marcand. ‘The first map containing America 
was executed by the brothers Appiana ; ano- 
ther was soon after prepared by Riberuo. 
About this time, 1526, lived Leo of Grenada, 
who composed a description of Africa. Fifty 
years alterwards, the famous Gerard Merca- 
tor, a German, published his charts, and the 
measurement of a degree was now made, for 
the first time in Europe, by Ferrel, Schnell, 
Norwood, Riccili and Picard, between 1550 
and 1669, seven hundred years after the Ara- 
bian Caliph Al-Mamun had caused the first 
measurement of a degree in Asia. 

In the beginning of the seventeenth centu- 
ry, the Austrian ambassador Von Herberstein 
rendered a great service to the geography of 
Russia by his Commentaries. At the end of 
the same century, Engelbrecht Kampfer trav- 
elled to Japan, and has left us the description 
of his travels, which are still very valuable. 
In the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
the measurements of a degree by Condamine 
and Maupertius, and the maps of Sanson and 
Homann, must be noticed. The attempts of 
the French, Swedish and Spanish mathema- 
ticians to measure a degree under different 
latitudes, have been pursued in the nineteenth 
century, and in 1818, the British astronomers 
united their exertions with the French. Our 
maps have been very much improved by this 
means, as well as by the trigonometrical sur- 
veys of various countries, since the Cassini 
set the example in France. 





TRAJAN’S COLUMN IN ROME, 


In certain points of view, the column erect- 
ed in honor of Trajan, and in commemmora- 
tion of his victories, ranks among the most 
interesting remains of the ancient city, and 
even of theempire. It claimsa higher anti- 
quity than some of those which exceed it in 
size, and few of any daie have been preserved 
so nearly in all their original perfection. In 
point of magnitude it has nothing to compare 
with multitudes of the ancient edifices which 
stand to recal different epochs of Roman his- 
tory ; but the traveller stops before it with 
a feeling of revence, if not of sublimity, of a 
superior kind to that which can be excited by 
a mere mass of ruinous stone or brick work, 
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such as he finds in the remains of some of the 
baths, cireuses, &c. This column addresses 
the intellect, refers direetly and distinctly to 
history, apd offers a great amount of informa- 
tion in details in aid of history, so that it 
impresses the mind with a sense of the reali- 
ty of past ages, quite different from those in- 
definite conceptions of former ages and gene- 
rations, which are imbibed from the contem- 
plation of many other of the objects presented 
by the remains of the once mighty city. 

In the course of a short residence made at 
Rome, during a tour in Europe some years 
since, we recollect that our first view of Tra- 
jan’s column excited an inquiry, which few 
other objects had inelined usto make: ‘* How 
has it been preserved in such a state of per- 
fection?” Yet true it is that it has suffered 
little or nothing more than our print repre- 
sents, either from the hand of man, or from 
the action of the elements. Nicely balanced 
and strongly secured on its base, constructed 
of marble, and with its parts finely connected, 
Goth nor Vandal, tempest nor storm has pre- 
vailed against it, even so far as materially to 
mar its surface. 
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TRAJAN’S COLUMN IN ROME. 


Though eovered from base to summit with 
hundreds of embossed figures of men, animals, 
plants, habitations, arms and implements, all 
appropriate to the numerous and distant coun- 
tries and nations embraced in the circuit of the 
emperor’s eastern conquests, and illustrative 
of climates, manners, habits, &c. they have 
generally been preserved in such a degree as 
to be distinguishable on a near inspection, 
and many of them may be clearly made cut 
from the ground. 

All this appears the more remarkable toa 
spectator, from evidence he sees before him 
of the immense extent to which contempora- 
ry and more modern edifices have been over- 
thrown, and compressed into one undistin- 
guishable mass of rubbish. The surface of 
the ground here, as in most other parts of 
ancient Rome, is now many feet higher than 
formerly, so that a large hole has been dug, 
and walled in, to expose to view the original 
level and the base of the venerable column. 

The emperor Trajan, or Marcus Ulpius 
Crinitus Trajanus, was a Spaniard by birth, 
though of an Italian family, and received a 
military training under his father. 
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Germination of an Acorn. 

Here we see the early infancy of one of the 
giants of our forests. Here are two acrons, 
in two of the earliest stages of their germina- 
tion. That on the left shows the radicle, or 
embryo root, just burst from the germ ; that 
on the left presents it when grown to the 
length of three or four inches, with its little 
fibres multiplying and feeling about, as it 
were, in search of the substance which the 
young plant will soon demand from the soil. 
We may say “ will demand ;” for, by one of 
those wonderful provisions of the Creator, 
which science teaches us to observe at every 
step in knowledge and in life, a store of food 
is laid up in the seed for the nourishment of 
the infant oak, during the time spent in ar- 
ranging the apparatus—the curious and com- 
plicated machinery, by which it is afterwards 
to draw its support from the earth, or, as 
most botanists think, from the earth and the 
air. This apparatus is not yet fully under- 
stood. We presume the most sagacious stu- 
den of vegetable physiology will not claim a 
thorough knowledge of every part, and to ex- 
plain every phenomenon connected with the 
germination and growth of plants. 

The subject is one not only of curious in- 
quiry, but of great, most extensive practical 
importance. If we could find out how plants 
grow, doubtless we could ascertain how to 
assist, to accelerate, and to increase their 
srowth. We might also know how to check 
or to prevent the germination or the increase 
of such as we find noxious or inconvenient. 
Then the farmer, the gardener and the florist 
would pursue their labors with new intelli- 
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gence, zeal and success, and society would 
feel the benefits in a thousand forms, and all 
its ramifications. We already know much ; 
for, in addition to the experience of many na- 
tions, in various climates and with many 
kinds of plants, through many centuries, the 
chemist has recently come in with his won- 
derful discoveries, and made us acquainted 
with numerous important substances, and 
truths which never could have been known 
without his aid. Especially of late, within 
three years, new light has been thrown on 
the subject by the leading writers on agricul- 
tural chemistry. But still we are bound to 
say that, for practical purposes, we are about 
as much in the dark as ever. We have dis- 
covered, what? Mainly that the science is 
much more complex than we ever supposed. 
We know, indeed, that nitrogen plays a great 
part in producing the vegetables around us, 
and we perceive—what we ought to have 
known long ago—that the charcoal, which 
forms, as it were, their bones, must be deriv- 
ed chiefly from the atmosphere; but who 
can yet tell us how this substance or that is 
best prepared for the spongioles of the roots, 
or the pores of the leaves? We know, in 
short, much better than we did the food and 
the feeding habits of those valuable friends of 
ours In the vegetable kingdum; but we do not 
quite know the taste of each, so as to be able 
to choose, mingle, cook and serve the best 
breakfast, dinner, and supper in the best man- 
ner, at the best time, with the best condi- 
ments, and with the best variety, to suit season 
and circumstances. 

The man may be now living who shall yet 
tell us all this. Probably we may, ere long, 
be made acquainted with some important 
part of it; for the materials from which theo- 
ries are to be constructed, are now greatly 
multiplied and well established. How to 
combine and deduce is the question. Many 
more persons than ever before are now direct- 
ing their attention to agriculture, with cor- 
rect scientific views; and many more will 
soon be engaged in field-labor with a thorough 
education, since the principles of agiculture 
are now beginning to be taught in common 
schools. 

Having already extended these remarks 
farther than we designed, we must close, for 
to-day, with recommending to parents to in- 
dulge their children, of both sexes, in all 
proper occupations in the garden and field, 
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and to encourage them, by example as well 
as precept, in sowing, tending and observing 
plants—in inquiring, reading and studying re- 
specting them. ‘The future success in life of 
many will doubtless be greatly dependent on 
the degree of acquaintance they early form 
with that fundamental science and art of so- 
ciety, Which appears to be now on the verge 
of great and most important improvements. 
We have heretofore noticed the little ‘* Cat- 
echism of Agriculture” of Professor Johnston. 
We recommend it again, both to schools and 
to families. 





Brilliant Whitewash. 
Many have heard of the brilliant stucco 
whitewash on the east of the President’s 
house at Washington. The following is a 
receipt for making it, with some additional 
improvements learned by experiment : 
Take half a bushel of nice unslacked 
lime, slack it with boiling water, covering 
it during the process to keep in the steam. 
Strain the liquid through a fine sieve or 
strainer, and add to it a peck of clean salt, 
previously well dissolved in warm water ; 
three pounds of ground rice, boiled to a 
thin paste, and stirred in boiling hot ; half 
a pound of powdered Spanish whiting, and 
a pound of clean glue, which has been 
previously dissolved by first soaking it well, 
and then hanging it over a slow fire, in a 
small kettle, within a large one filled with 
water. Add five gallons of hot water to 
the whole mixture; stir it well, and let it 
stand a few days covered from the dirt. It 
should be put on quite hot; for this pur- 
pose, it can be kept in a kettle on a porta- 
ble furnace. Itis said that about one pint 
of this mixture will cover a square yard 
upon the outside of a house, if properly ap- 
plied. Brushes more or less small may 
be used, according to the neatness of the 
job required. It answers as well as oil 
paint, for wood, brick, or stone, and is 
cheaper. It retains its brilliancy for many 
years. There is nothing of the kind that 
will compare with it, to cover either inside 
or outside walls. Coloring matter may 
be put in, and made of any shade you 
like. Spanish-brown stirred in will make 
red or pink more or less deep, according to 
the quantity. A delicate tinge of this is 
very pretty for inside walls. Finely pul- 
verized common clay, well mixed with the 
Spanish-brown, before it is stirred into the 
mixture, makes a lilac color. Lampblack 
in moderate quantities makes a slate color, 
very suitable for the outside of buildings. 
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Lampblack and Spanish-brown mixed to- 
gether produce a reddish stone color. Yel- 
low ochre stirred in makes a yellow wash ; 
but chrome goes further and makes a color 
generally esteemed prettier. In all these 
cases, the darkness of the shade will of 
course be determined by the quantity of 
coloring matter used. It is difficult to 
make a rule, because tastes are very differ- 
ent; it would be best to try experiments on 
a shingle, and letit dry. Ihave been told 
that green must not be mixed with lime. 
The lime destroys the co‘or, and the color 
has an effect on the whitewash, which 
makes it crack and peel. 

When walls have been badly smoked, 
and you wish to have them a clean white, 
it is well to squeeze indigo plentifully 
through a bag into the water you use, be- 
fore it is stirred in the whole mixture. 

If a larger quantity than five gallons is 
wanted, the same proportions should be ob- 
servcd.—WNSelected. 





FOREIGN LANGUAGES. 
Zatin Extract. 
From Pliny’s Letters —Ep. XVI. 


[lie exhorts to study, because honor still 
awaits learning. | 


Hortatur ad studium, quum sit literis adhuc 
honor. 


Cc. Plinivs Valerio Pavllino svo s. 


Gaude meo, gaude tuo, gaude etiam pub- 
lico nomine. Adhuc honor studiis durat. 
Proxime, quum dicturus apud centumviros 
essem, adeundi mihi Jocus, nisi a tribunali, 
nisi per ipsos iudices, non fuit: tanta stipa- 
tione cetera tenebantur. Ad hoc quidam or- 
natus adolescens, scissis tunicis, ut in fre- 
quentia solet, sola velatus toga perstitit, et 
quidem horis septem. Nam tamdiu dixi, 
magno cum labore, sed maiore cum fruciu. 
Studeamus ergo, nec desidiae nostrae prae- 
tendamus alienam. Sunt qui audiant, sunt 
qui legant: nos modo dignum aliquid auribus, 
dignum chartis elaboremus. Vale. 





Translations of our Extracts from Foreign 
Languages. 


The following is a translation of the Latin 
Extract from Pliny’s Letters, in our last num- 
ber, page 251: 

CAIUS PLINIUS TO HIS FRIEND MARCELLINUS. 

I write this in a most melancholy frame. 
The younger daughter of our friend Fundanus 
is dead: of all the girls I ever saw, the most 
animated, amiable and worthy, not only of a 
long life, but almost of immortality. She had 
not yet completed her fourteenth year, but 
already possessed the prudence of a woman, 
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the gravity of a matron, and the sweetness of 


childhood, mingled with the bashfulness of 
youth. 

Ab, how she hung upon her father’s neck ! 
With what affection and modesty she em- 
braced us, his friends! How she delighted 
her nurses, teachers and preceptors in their 
various duties! How diligently and intelli- 
gently she studied ; how little and how cau- 
tiously she played! With what cheerfulness, 
patience, and even courage, she bore her last 
sickness! She was thankful to her physicians, 
exhorted her sister and her father to keep 
courage, and supported her debilitated frame 
by the strength of her mind. This she re- 
tained till the last extremity—not being over- 
come either by the long continuance of her 
sickness, or by the fear of death, by which 
she has left us the greater reasons for regret 
and sorrow. 

Oh, sad and mournful funeral, and day most 
untimely for dying! She was already be- 
trothed to a.noble youth, the nuptial day was 
appointed, and we had been invited. What 
joy was exchanged for what grief! I cannot 
describe, in words, what a wound I received 
in my soul, when I heard Fundanus himself 
give command, while overwhelmed by grief, 
that what was to have been expended for 
dresses, pearls and gems, should be sent to 
purchase incense, ointments, and perfumes. 





JUVENILE DEPARTMENT. 
Edward and his Friends. 

Gold Mines.—* Boys, we have gold in our 
country,” said Edward’s teacher to him and 
James one day ; “and in some places in Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina, they have picked 
up large lumps now and then. But you must 
never be foolish enough to go there to look 
for it. Many a man set off from distant pla- 
ces, when the news was told that there were 
vold mines there. They would sell their 
houses or farms, their horses or cows, and pay 
the money for travelling, expecting to get 
enough gold to make up for it ina short 
time. 

But they ought to have learned, before they 
set out, some of the things I am now going 
to tell you. First, they may dig a week or 
two, and not get any good gold ore or sand ; 
and where are they to get food and lodging 
all that time? Then they must have quick- 
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silver and troughs, and find a good supply of 
water all convenient; and they must find 
somebody to help them do the work. Now 
perhaps one man in a dozen may find so much 
gold that he can pay for all these things, and 
have enough left to pay his passage home, 
and even to lay up besides. But most of them 
have found, at the end of a month or year, 
that they might have made and kept more 
money,if they had staid at home, and worked 
in their fields and gardens, or attended to their 
stores. 

“The fact is, there are few places where 
gold lies in tlhe ground abundantly enough to 
pay for getting it; and this isso true in South 
America, too, that the people there havea 
proverb, which says: 

‘* He that digs for iron will make money ; 
he that digs for silver may gain or lose; but 
he that digs for gold will surely die a beg- 
gar.” 

The boys were much interested with this 
conversation; and afterwards heard more 
about gold mines, and the manufacture of 
gold. Such stories the parents of many of 
our young readers probably can tell, if their 
children only inquire, with a desire to learn. 

‘¢ W hy, there goes old Jeffrey !” said Edward. 
‘‘ You know, James, he lives in that old hovel 
down here. If one of his children should be 
sick with the scarlet fever, and have it badly, 
he would want medicine, but he could not 
pay as much as the doctors ask for it, and he 
would hear that I sold cheap. He would 
come to me—he could afford to pay half a 
dollar, and I would give it to him, and so his 
child would be cured all for half a dollar.” 

This seemed so certain a way to make 
money, that Edward set off immediately to 
go down stairs and tell of it; for he thought 
it a very ingenious plan, and it seemed to him 
wonderful that he had not thought of it be- 
fore. But, when his father heard it, he 
smiled, shook his head, and told him that 
men did not make such calculations. There 
were too many ways in which he might fail 
to get Jeffrey for a customer. 

‘‘But, father,” said he, “if his child is 
sick, he must want ca/omin for it.” 

“Calomel, you mean,” replied his father. 

‘“ Yes, he will probably want some.” 

Put perhaps it will not be sick; or, if it is, 
Jeffrey may not know that you have any to 
sell.’’ 

‘‘But somebody, I think, would tell him 
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of it,” said the little boy; ‘at any rate, he 
must know it soon, for people find out who 
have things to sell cheaper than others.” 

The boys soon went up stairs again to their 
apothecary shop, and began to put things 
again in order, and make, weigh, and tie up 
mixtures, and write and put on new labels, 
amusing themselves all the while with con- 
versation about what they knew and what 
they wanted to know; and so not only spent 
their time pleasantly, but added a little to 
their knowledge, and, what their parents 
thought very important, found themselves 
content without playing in the street, where 
they might have been exposed to companions, 
whose example might have done them an 
injury. 





MIN ERALS—No. 9. 
Sulphur. 

I have described some of the most com- 
mon minerals, and might mention many more 
which are usually mentioned in books; but I 
think it will be best to tell you next about the 
combustibles or burning stones. 

These are very important, not only for the 


uses made of them by men, but on account of 


their being mixed with other minerals and 
substances of different kinds. It may seem 
very strange, when I tell you that there is 
chareoal in the air we breathe, in water, in 
all the grass, flowers, bushes and trees, and 
in our flesh, as well as in many stones, par- 
ticularly chalk and marble. Rice and flour 


have a great deal of charcoal in them. But 2 No man would raise a colt or an ox on 
they are white, you will say, and charcoal is such a principle ; no man would suffer the » 
black. Charcoal is black when pure; but, weeds to grow in his garden for any length ‘ 
when mixed with other things, it often has 2 of time, saying he could eradicate them at . 
different colors. You must not judge too ( any time. Look to this matter, parents ; ) 
much by colors. That is one of the things we : dnighscenen: especially, that your children are 
first learn from chemistry. If you wantto 2 not out at.might, loitering around ore. 
coffee-house. Mothers, make your chil- 
see whether there is charcoal in bread, all dren love home, and by all means encour- ‘ 
you have to do is to toast it black. Sulphur age them to “sibes you Tey ta all other 
is in all flesh, and phosphorus in bones. ; human beings.—Quincy Herald. ' 
Sulphur.—This mineral is yellow, light, * ) 
brittle, and gives a strong, disagreeable smell Tue Iron District.—The iron district, 
when warmed. It melts and burns easily. which spreads through New Jersey, Penn- ? 
It is seldom found pure, except near volca- sylvania, Maryland, and Western Virginia, 
noes, where the heat has raised it in vapor, ( traverses regions exuberant with coal, and 
and it has cooled again. When thus con- abounding in water power ; and, travelling 
densed, it sometimes crystalizes beautifully. further westward, si find in Ohio, Ken- 
When burned, it mixes with oxygen gas tanh y, ene pedioutarty im egart, ag 
— Se mense stores of metaliferous wealth, adja- 
and forms acids; and these easily join with cent to the most fertile agricultural dis- 
lime, clay, metals, &c. and form stones and tricts. It is to Pennsylvania, however, we 
ores, called Sulphates or Suiphites of those { must chiefly direct our attention, where 
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substances. Suphur is often found combined 
with iron, copper, zinc, lead, &c. and then 
makes the important and beautiful ores called 
Sulphurets. 

Near Naples, in Italy, I saw an old house 
smoking at the windows and doors, as¥f on 
fire. I found it was built over a hole where 
sulphur vapors are driven out, by fire under 
ground. The sulphur is cvoled, and sticks to 
the walls. It is then taken off, melted, and 


poured into moulds, and makes roll-brim- 
stone. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
Fountain oF Vice.—Mothers, if you 
would train up your children to be useful 
members of society, keep them from runnng 
about the streets. The great school of ju- 
venile vice is the street. ‘There the urchin 
learns the vulgar oath, or the putrid obsce- 
nity. For one lesson atthe fireside, he has 
a dozen inthe kennel. Thusare scattered 
the seeds of falsehood, gambling, theft and 
violence. Mothers, as you love your own 
flesh and blood, make your children cling 
to the hearth-stone. Love home yourself ; 
sink the roots deep among your domestic 
treasures ; set an example in this, as in all 
things, which your offspring may follow. 
It is a great error, that children may be 
left to run wild in every sort of street 
temptation, for several years, and that it 
then will be time enough to break them in. 
This horrid mistake makes half our spend- 
thrifts, gamblers, thieves and drunkards. 
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two-fifths of all the iron in the United 
States contain 70,000 square miles of coal, 
which is about sixteen times as great as the 
coal measures of Europe. A single one 
of these gigantic masses runs from Penn- 
sylvania to Alabama, and must embrace, 
itself, 50,000 square miles. Out of fifty 
counties of Pennsylvania, no less than 
thirty have coal and iron; while all of 
Great Britain and freland have only 2000. 
Pennsylvania alone has an area of coal 
and iren five times as great as that of Great 
Britain, and they have the advantage of 
lying near the water level; while those 
of the latter country are more than one 
thousand feet below the surface, and are 
excavated through subterranean passages. 
Hunt’s Magazine. 





Mammotnu Leap Cave.—From the Re- 
publican we learn that the proprietors of the 
Lead Cave, in Jefferson County, Mo., who 
resided in this city, gave about $25,000 for 
it. The cave is 75 feet in length; the ceil- 
ing is lead mineral, and several hundred 
thousand pounds of mineral are in sight. 
Under disadvantageous circumstances, ten 
hands have raised 320 to 400,000 pounds 
of mineral in the last three months. One 
furnace has been erected and another is in 
progress. The appearances indicate abun- 
dance of mineral in every direction. Eve- 
ry day continues to develope the great min- 
eral wealth of Missouri. 

St. Louis New Era. 


-_ 





The Locust. 


Messrs. Gales & Seaton:—The seventeen- 
year locusts will appear this year in the north- 
ern part of South Carolina, bordering upon 
that State—say in Spartanburg district, South 
Carolina, and Rutherford county, North Caro- 
lina. The district of country in which they 
will appear is probably very large, embracing 
several counties in each State. The object 
of this note is to request the newspapers, in 
that part of the country, to notice their ap- 
pearance and the extent of country occupied 
by them, and send me a copy of their papers 
containing such notices. All postmasters will 
also oblige me much by giving me such in- 
formation. It is most likely that other por- 
tions of our extended country may be visited 
by the locusts this year. I wish to make my 
history of this insect as perfect as possible, 
and have no other means of obtaining the in- 
formation required than those now resorted 
to. I have already twenty-six distinct dis- 
tricts, all separate, and have proof that in 
each they appear every seventeenth year. 
All other particulars of their natural history 
have been completed. 

Editors friendly to the development of this 
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most curious portion of natural history, will 
oblige me by copying this article. 
Respectfully, 
Grpeon B. Suita, M. D. 
Baltimore, Md. 





The following memorandum was found a 
number of years ago in the pocket-book of an 
officer of the Massachusetts line; 

August 19, 1783. 

Weighed at the scales at West Point: 


Gen. Washington, 209 ibs, 
Gen. Lincoln, 224 ** 
Gen. Knox, 280 ** 
Gen. Huntington, 132 «“ 
Gen. Green, 166 * 
Col. Swift, aig * 
Col. Michael Jackson, 252 * 
Col. Henry Jackson, 238 “* 
Lieut. Col. Huntington, 232. “ 


Lieut. Col. Cobb, 186 “ 

Lieut. Col. Humphreys, 233.“ 

It appears from the above, the average 
weight of these eleven distinguished revolu- 
tionary officers was 214 pounds, the heavi- 
est weight having been General Knox, who 
who weighed 280 pounds. Jt is somewhat 
singular that the biographers of emiment men 
never, unless under circumstances of a pecu- 
liar character, record the weight or dimensions 
of the clay tenements which were the abodes 
of their immortal spirits. 





The St. Louis Republican states that a 
bed of lead ore has recently been discovered 
in Hardin county, Illinois, on the Ohio, 
about 90 miles above the mouth, which pro- 
mises to be equal, if not superior to any 
vein yet discovered in this country ; probably 
greater than any before discovered in the 
world. The vein as it presents itself, is of 
usual width, and extends for a considerable 
distance, and terminates in a range of hills. 





Increased Speed on English Ratlroads.-——A 
late London paper announces that trains will 
shortly be started to accomplish the distance 
between Liverpool and London, 204 miles, in 
six hours, being at the rate of 34 miles an 
hour. The Great Westen already makes the 
distance between London and Bristol, 113 
miles, in four hours. The Brighton also runs 
at an accelerated pace; and in short the 
London and Birmingham cars will travel be- 
tween London and Birmingham in three 
hours. 

It is proposed also to reduce the rates of 
fare at the time when the intended accelera- 
tion of speed commences. 





Tue Aprit Freeze.—The “cold snap” of 
the last month, which fell upon our fruitage 
and vegetation like a plague-spot, was at- 
tended with some singular phenomena, which, 
we confess, we cannot explain. It is evident 
that the frost did not congeal in the usual 
manner, but ascended from the earth, a¢ is 
proved to demonstration by the fact that, in 
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hundreds of instances, the bottom limbs of 
fruit-trees were entirely blighted and despoil- 
ed of their foliage, while the topmost branches 
were uninjured. A gentleman informs us 
that, in the upper counties, where the hills 
rise almost to the dignity of mountains, there 
is to be seen a complete line of demarcation, 
indicating the height to which the effects of 
the frost extended—the upper part of them 
exhibiting no evidence at all of the freeze. 
Can anybody explain the rarionale of this ¢ 

5 Raleigh Reygisler. 





Cuickens.—The following item on rais- 
ing chickens we find in the Southern Plant- 
er, which we consider not vut of place at 
the present time, as spring has come and 
so have chickens. ‘ We are fond of ‘ the 
article,’ particularly when fried; if any 
one doubts it let him try us—say with two 
dozen for a subscription to our paper. 

‘‘ Have a lot of sufficient size encloséd, 
so as to keep your chickens in it, and keep it 
regularly plouged up, to prevent any grass 
at all from growing in the yard ; set some 
little forks in the ground, about one foot 
high; lay some poles across them, upon 
which lay some brush; it makes a fine 
harbor for the chickens ; they run under 
from the hawks, and go under them fre. 
quently to enjoy the shade. By keeping 
the ground p.oughed up, the chickens never 
have the disease called the gapes, which I 
have seen thousands die with. They 
should be fed upon dough which is made 
up with buttermilk, and sometimes grease 
may be put in with advantage. I have no 
doubt but the same plan would be equally 
as good for turkeys when young. Ducks 
and young geese require grass to feed on; 
it is said that there is a very fine worm, not 
larger than a thread, in the grass, which 
the young fowls get in their throats, and 
which is the cause of the gapes; in other 
cases, it is said to be occasioned by the 
dew or wet grass after rains.”’ 





Sour Springs. 


There have recently been discovered, about 
two miles from Alabama Centre, Genesee co., 
several springs, the waters of which are acid- 
ulous to the degree of ordinary lemonade. 

The manner of their discovery 1s some- 
what singular. Ever since the first settle- 
ment of the country, a small circular mound, 
about four rods in diameter, had been well 
known by hunters and trappers as the resort 
of bears, and a great many had been trapped 
upon the mound. It is situated in low, black- 
ash land, near the Oak Orchard Creek, and is 
raised about four feet above the surrounding 
land. The mound had been a fruitful cource 
of speculation as to the cause of its forma- 
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tion: some supposed it to be the work of the 
Indians ; others supposed it might contain 
treasures. It was perfectly dry, and no ap- 
pearance of any water in it. Two years 
ago, some of the inhabitants had the curi- 
osity to dig into the centre of it, and after 
penetrating some three freet, the water gush- 
ed up, and has remained ever since. The 
general opinion now is, that this large mound 
has been thrown up by the action of the wa- 
ter in the spring. Since the main spring was 
discovered, several others have been found in 
the vicinity, in smaller mounds, besides a gas 
and a white sulphur spring. The waters are, 
upon the whole, palatable—and particularly 
the one which has recently been discovered. 
Prot. Hadley, of Geneva College, it is said, 
has made a slight analysis of the water, and 
found it to contain free sulphuric acid. It 
alse contains sulphur, and probably iron, com- 
bined with many other properties. 

The waters are said to be used with great 
success by dyspeptics and for affections of the 
skin ; indeed, it has been known to cure salt- 
rheum, of long standing, by only washing in 
the water a few times; it is also said to cure 
inflamed sore eyes. In short, if they pos- 
sess half the curative properties which are 
attributed to them by persons residing in the 
neighborhood, they are invaluable. 


Niagara Courier. 





FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


Queen Victoria, on a visit to the Great 
Britain steam-ship just previous to its de- 
parture, addressed Captain Hosken, and said: 
‘Tam very much gratified with the sight of 
your magnificent ship, and I wish you every 
possible success in your voyages across the 
Atlantic.” 


A most dreadful accident has occurred at 
Yarmouth. Mr. Nelson, the clown belonging 
to Mr. Cook’s Circus, announced the perform- 
ance of being drawn by four geese in the 
North River. The suspension bridge crosses 
this river, @nd over 500 people were on the 
bridge, when, horrible to relate, between five 
and six o’clock, the bridge fell in. It is re- 
ported that 100 to 150 persons perished. 


Revenue of English Railways —The aggre- 
gate receipts from traflic since the 1st of Jan- 
uary last, on the principal public railways, 
amounts, in round numbers, to £1,210,000, 
whilst last year it only reached £1,054,000 
at the same period—being an increase of 
£156,000 on the quarter. 


The following paragraph, relative to the 
Oregon dispute, appears in Galignani’s Mes- 
senger: ‘“* Those who have not yet visited 
General Tom Thumb, are advised to take the 
earliest possible opportunity, as we learn, not 
without some alarm as well as regret, that 
the new President of the United States has 
signified to the General that his services will 


be required at home, in case of a rupture with 
England !” 
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A sad accident occurred on the Ashton 
branch of the Sheffield and Manchester Rail- 
way on the 19th. Nine of the great arches 
fell in, and buried a number of persons in the 
mines. From 18 to 20 persons were killed. 
The arches formed the viaduct over the river 
Thames, and the span of each was 30 feet. 


The Allegemeine Zeitung states that Julie, 
Countess de Survilliers, widow of Joseph Bo- 
naparte and formerly Queen of Spain, died at 
Florence on the 7th ult. of a fit of apoplexy. 


A gentleman who was proceeding from 
London to Bristol by the Great Western Rail- 
way, on Saturday last, discovered, just before 
the train had reached Slough, that he had 
lost his purse, containing £900. On arriving 
at Slough, he had the electric telegraph put 
in action; and in five minutes afterwards he 
received the happy intelligence that the purse 
had been found at the Paddington booking- 
office by a policeman, who had searched for 
it on the news of its loss being received. 


Experiments have been made, at glass- 
works at Bishopwearmouth, to test the prac- 
ticability of making pipes of glass for the 
conveyance of gas, water, &c.; and the ex- 
periments have confirmed the statement of 
the Premier, that pipes stronger than those 
now made of metal for such purposes can be 
formed of glass. 





Exp'oring Expedition. 

The work of the Exploring Expedition is 
an immense one, and “ the official publica- 
tion’’ will fill fifteen volumes concerning the 
following subjects: 

Narrative, by Captain Wilkes, Vols. teat. 


with a small atlas, 5 
Philology, by Mr. Hale, 1 
Mineralogy, geology, corals, fol plates. 

and crustacea, by Mr. Dana, 3 1 
Ornithology and mammalia, by 

Mr. Peale, l 1 
Botany, by Mr. Rich, 2 2 
Icthyology, &c. by Dr. Pick- 

ering, l 1 
Conchology and soft mollusca, 

by Mr. Drayton, l 1 


Hydrography, physics, meteor- 
ology, and magnetism, by 


Capt. Wilkes, with charts, 1 2 
ees Ey Sere 9 

Folio plates and charts, . . . 9 

Whee wit, ss wee =. OR 


The cost and expenses for publishing the 
whole work are estimated at $59,370, viz: 
Narrative, $21,000; charts, $15,000—the re- 
maining portions occupying the residue. 

A government quarto edition of the narra- 
tive, of 200 copies, has already been publish- 
ed, and copies furnished to all the@govern- 
ments of the old world with whom we are 
upon terms of friendly intercourse. These 
voiumes are now in the course of publication, 
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by Lea & Blanchard of Philadelphia, and are 
sold ata price so low as to give all opportu- 
nity of purchasing them. We noticed the 
first volume some time since. The second is 
now before us, and the whole five volumes 
will be out in the course of a few weeks. 
The narrative of the second volume begins at 
‘Tahiti, and the incidents of this place, witha 
political and geographical history of the same, 
covers the first three chapters. An interest- 
ing account of the voyage, and particularly 
among the Somoan Group, follows. The visit 
to New South W ales occupies three chapters; 
then follows the Antarctic Cruise, and finally 
the visit to New Zealand, which closes the 
Expedition.— NV. Y. Express. 





NEW BOOKS. 


‘‘ Memoirs of the two Bandieras, brothers, 
and their fellow-victims, who were killed at 
Cosenza, on the 25th of July, 1844, accompa- 
nied with their correspondence. By Giuseppe 


Mazzini. Paris, 1845,” . 

This is a pamphlet in the Italian lan- 
guage, which gives the tragicai history of 
two sons of a rear admiral in the Austrian 
navy, noble-hearted young patriots, who were 
treacherously drawn into a snare laid for their 
lives by the enemies of liberty in Italy and 
some accomplices in other countries, shame- 
fully combined for their destruction. The 
author is one of the distinguished writers and 
intelligent and virtuous patriots of the age, 
and, as an almost necessary consequence, is 
in exile. The story which he here gives us 
is replete with affecting circumstances and 
expressions of sympathy for the sufferers, 
which deeply affect the reader. 


“Life of a Spanish Monk, written by him- 
self.” 


This is a small volume (price 37} cents) 
just published, from the pen of the interest- 
ing converted Spanish monk, Ramon Mont- 
selvatge, now in this city. It is alike inte- 
resting and instructive to old and young. It 
contains many facts important to us all, from 
a person of the highest character, and who 
has had the best opportunities of knowing 
them. We know the author personally, and 
entertain a high admiration of his character, 
a warm affection for him, and a redoubled 
interest in the welfare of his countrymen— 
the people of Spain—since we have !earned 
more fully the nature of that spiritual and 
political oppression under which they have 
suffered for ages. We wish a million copies 
of this little book might be bought and read, 
for the benefit of our own country and of Spain. 
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The following was handed to us for publi- 
cation, by a crazy man, who, for a few days 
past, has been perambulating our streets. 
Whether he is the author, or not, of the lines, 
we cannot tell; it is our impression, how- 
ever, that worse poetry has been written by 
many who pass for sane persons.—Sentinel. 


Spring- 


Delightful Queen 
Of beauteous mien ! 
How charming is thy reign! 
Thou dost array, 
In robes so gay, 
The mountain and the plain! 


Thy charms are bright, 
Thy step is light, 

And balmy dost thou breathe; 
The fairest flowers 
Of beauty’s bowers 

Are woven in thy wreath, 


Thine is the rose 
W hich proudly throws 
Its odors to the air; 
Which stately blooms, 
Amid perfumes, 
A trophy for the fair. 


In valleys iow, 
Pure as the snow, 
The lily dost thou deck ; 
And flow’ rets fair, 
Of beauty rare, 
That sunk in winter’s wreck. 


In sorrow’s breast, 
With care oppress’d, 
Thou check’st the rising sigh ; 
And kindest bright 
The effulgent light 
Of beauty’s beaming eye. 


Thy sceptre sway, 
And full display 
Thy crown of garlands fair ; 
Thy diadem, 
Of many a gem, 
Triumphant shalt thou wear. 
Eastport, May, 1840. 





Wew EZingland. 


O, that I once more might tread 

At morn, or eve, ‘he fragrant mead, 

Where daisies spring, where lambkins feed, 
In fair New England. 


For many a sun hath passed away 
‘Since last my feet were midst the hay, 
Or on the green hill side I lay 
In sweet New England. 


Ho ho! ho ho! the summer’s come! 
Oh let me hear the wild bee’s hum, 
Oh let me hear the partridge drum, 
In bland New England. 
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I fain would see the village spires, 
I fain would hear the village choirs, 
E’en would I greet the village squires, 
Of blithe New England. 


I’d leave the city’s pride and dust, 
I’d barter all its pomp and lust 
For but one goodly Indian crust 
Of chaste New England. 


Oh come the day, when I again 
Shall haste adown the winding lane, 
And view the plants and golden grain 
Of bright New England. 


I long to be among thy dells, 
I long to drink of thy pure wells, 
I long to hear thy Sabbath bells, 
My dear New England. 


"Twould. be above most earthly goods, 
To thread alone thy awful woods, 
And give myself to solemn moods, 


My loved New England. 


But sweeter stil/, as sinks the sun, 
With moon and stars their course begun, 
To wander with that dearest one ! 

In mild New England. 


Pil go, and see thy rivers run, 
I’ll feel the breeze when day is done, 
And hear my parens say, ‘‘ my son,” 

In good New England. 


Yes, now I'll seek thy fair domain, 

Thou lovely land of hill and plain, 

Where I was born, and “ born again !” 
My own New England. 

N. Y. Weekly Messenger, 1836. 





Des Cartes explained the constitution of the 
heavens by means of a multitude of vortices, 
or elementary whirlpools, of which the sun 
and every other fixed star, according to him, 
had one, forming as it were its system, and 
supporting and keeping in motion the other 
lighter bodies that circle round it. 
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